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of the people. And yet, there was none who upheld the British
connection more stoutly than he, recognizing as he did the weakness
of his country's position, and the essential justice and humanity,
despite many lapses, of England's rule in India. Allied to this, was
his deep-seated respect for constituted authority, which his early
training had implanted in him. This was most strikingly exemplified
in his civic career. While there was no critic of the administration
more feared than he, the executive officers had no warmer supporter
of their prestige and authority.
The distinguishing traits of Pherozeshah's methods of controversy
were fearlessness, a keen sense of fair play and a regard for the
decencies of public life. He hit out with refreshing vigour, but his
denunciations were singularly free from mere aggressiveness or
cheap rhetoric. His strength lay in the directness and uncompromis-
ing independence with which he expressed himself. From the days
of Sir James Westland with his famous outburst about the introduc-
tion of the 'new spirit,' officials in the Councils learnt to treat
Pherozeshah with wholesome respect. Sometimes, however, they
allowed their irritation to overcome them and lead them to personal
attacks, as was done by Sir Fredrick Lely and Mr. Logan in the
Bombay Council on occasions well remembered by all who wit-
nessed the encounter. They never ventured to repeat the experiment,
for the trouncing they got was not easily to be forgotten. And yet, in
spite of the fact that Pherozeshah spent all his life in giving and
receiving hard blows, he did not allow his sense of fair play to be *
blunted. He never hit below the belt. On the rare occasions on
which he allowed himself to be carried away into making a hasty
statement, he withdrew it as soon as his attention was drawn to its
unfairness. He scrupulously observed the best traditions of public
life, and was not wanting in generous appreciation of his opponents,
whenever the occasion demanded it. The readiness with which he
acknowledged their good intentions, and met all attempts at co-
operation or conciliation was in striking contrast to the general
tendencies of the time.
The maturity of thought Pherozeshah showed at an early age was
remarkable. The views which he expressed on educational problems
when quite a young man were the views1 from which he found no